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*¢Waudlin Love for Beasts.”’ 


In the April 22 Transcript there is an article 
headed ‘‘ Maudlin Love for Beasts’ taken from an 
article by Dr. C. L. Dana, in The Medical Record, 
referring to a condition of mind which he has named 
zoophil-psychosis. Simmering the article down, and 
leaving out the medical terms, it seems to amount 
to this—that some persons love animals so much it 
becomes a mental disorder with them. Examples 
of this are, a woman who lost her mind because her 
cat died of cancer; a girl ‘‘ obsessed with remorse”’ 
because she had given away her cat; a young man 
who did not dare go about for fear of seeing animals 
suffer; and a woman who neglected her home duties 
‘to keep a cat hospital.”’ 

These cases would not seem very convincing to 
anyone not looking for facts with which to prove a 
pet theory. I have heard it said that no matter how 
diverse the religious belief may be, each advocate of a 
So it 
some other equally good 


particular creed finds his proofs in the Bible. 
is quite possible that 
authorities on mental diseases might declare that 
the woman would have lost her mind just the same 


over the loss of her father, mother or child, she - 


probably being in such a mental condition that any- 
thing that troubled her would have brought on a 
disordered mind; that the girl who suffered so 
much from remorse must have had a tendency to 
morbid sélf-accusation; and the young man who 
could not go out because he feared seeing suffering 
animals has had his prototype in many men and 
women who feared to go outside the house for 
other less likely reasons. Has not the learned doc- 
tor, in pursuit of a theory, got ‘the cart before the 
horse’’, and is it not more reasonable to suppose 
that the persons he uses for his examples were weak- 
minded or mentally unsound to start with? 

As for the woman who neglected her domestic 
duties to run a cat hospital, one might ask if she 
was any more abnormal than hundreds of women 
who neglect their domestic duties for society, for 
card parties, theatres, golf, or even for social settle- 
ment work; or for thousands of men who neglect 


their homes in pursuit of their pet vice or passion ? 
Why take the ground that a love for animals, par- 
ticularly, is the‘ expression of a weak and selfish 
nature? Why infer that avery kind-hearted person 
not only may be “‘very indolent and very selfish ”’ 
but that this ‘combination is not uncommon’’? 
Isn’t this a little hard on kind-hearted individuals ? 
‘The writer would seem to be offering a premium to 
the hard-hearted individual who does not waste 
time or strength in sympathy or pity for any suffer- 
ing but his own. 

Granting that the doctor is right in saying that 
the needs of human beings are immensely greater 
than those of the horse, dog or cat, does it follow 
that no one is to make any effort to relieve or to 
prevent the suffering of the so-called lower animals ? 
Must all the kindness in human hearts be lavished 
on human beings without a tender or sympathetic 
thought for the starved, beaten, abused horse whose 
driver may be a drunken creature, fallen lower than. 
any brute and deserving of far less pity than the 
wretched horse he is driving to death? 

‘The doctor must know, if he has taken any pains 
to follow the records of charitable deeds, that where 
one dollar is given to relieve the suffering of these 
animals that minister to our comfort and happiness, 
a million are given to benefit human beings. Does 
the doctor begrudge that dollar? 

There is little danger of the world getting too 
sentimental over the suffering of animals. So far 
we are only beginning to think about giving them 
fair treatment, and as long as so many horses are 
still starved and worked, when they are tottering 
with old age, until they drop dead, and dogs and 
cats are so often inhumanely treated by children and 
grown people, and birds are being exterminated for 
fashion and for fun, we would better run the chance 
of letting a few of the hysterical men and women, 
who are going to go daft over one thing if they don’t 
over another, take the lower animals for their craze 
rather than hinder a progress in advanced civiliza- 
tion that will not be perfect until not only mankind, 
but all living creatures, are treated with sympa- 
thetic and kind consideration for their needs, which 
means with simple justice. — Anna Harris Smith. 


A kind heart is a fountain of gladness, making 
everything in its vicinity to freshen into smiles. 
— Washington Irving. 
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As the spring and summer birds appear, too vig- 
orous measures cannot be taken to protect the birds 
from slaughter. 
the interests of country or city at heart to watch 


It is the duty of everyone who has 


carefully the men with guns, the boys with air guns, 


or bow and arrow, and the boy “‘ collectors’? who 
protest that they are only taking one egg from the 
nest. Mothers and school teachers have a serious 


duty in this work which it is criminal to neglect. 


Wild Birds in Millinery. 
Mr. Charles W. Farmer, secretary of the Miuilli- 


nery Merchants’ Protective Association, took excep- 
tion to a statement which he understood was made 
by me in arecent letter, to the effect that immigrants 
from certain portions of Europe kill birds for milli- 
nery purposes. Owing tothe omission of a word by 
the typist or the printer, the statement that certain 
of these people kill birds for millinery purposes in 
I hope that, 
in justice to the American milliners, you will give 


their native country was misprinted. 


this explanation the same prominence you kindly 
gave to the original article. Mr. Farmer stamps as 
false what I neither wrote nor intended to write. 
Therefore, there is no controversy between us in 
regard to my letter; but he takes occasion in his 
letter to make the statement that “‘no dealer in raw 
feather stock, nor any manufacturer of fancy feathers, 


nor anyone in the wholesale millinery business, or 


even a retail milliner, will buy, sell or use a robin or 
any other song bird or insectivorous bird of any kind 


or description.’ [his statement I am constrained 
to reiute, 

While I believe the milliners of this country, as 
a class, are honorable, and that the majority of them 
do not intend to use insectivorous birds, and while 
I have refrained in these letters from attacking the 
millinery business, it now seems necessary to state a 
few facts regarding the feather trade in this country, 
to show that Mr. Farmer is mistaken. 

Going back to 1875, when my experience with 
the millinery business began, the milliners were using 
insectivorous birds in large numbers. Millinery 
drummers carried tanagers, orioles, bluebirds, cedar 
birds, thrushes, etc., which were sold, as were 
foreign insectivorous birds, in such quantities as 
they could be obtained. Even as late as the 80's 
native insectivorous birds, gulls, terns, small owls, 
etc., were used in numbers, and it was not until 


public sentiment was stirred by the Audubon move- 
ment, and existing laws against the destruction of 
birds were enforced in some states, and better laws 
enacted in others, that the milliners of the United 
States began to give up the use of the plumage of 
native wild birds. During the 80’s and 90’s, enor- 
mous numbers of harmless and useful birds were 


Not less than 60,000 terns 


and probably many more, were killed in one year, 


killed along our coasts. 


during the breeding season, along the coast of New 
England and Middle States. 

Within thirty years the millions of egrets formerly 
existing in this country have been practically exter- 
minated and, despite all laws passed to the contrary, 
the plume hunters are still following the remnant of 
these birds. 

‘The law is as well enforced in Massachusetts as 
in any State in the Union; but, nevertheless, milli- 
ners are still arrested and fined, after repeated warn- 
ings, for exposing for sale the feathers of terns, gulls, 
useful owls, herons and egrets, as well as larks, 
finches, thrushes and other insectivorous birds. 
The smaller owls are among the most useful of all 
birds. © Phe ‘culls: and terns are of great value in 
the West as insect destroyers; and the utility of 
larks, finches and thrushes is well known. 
cases their feathers are dyed and manipulated beyond 
recognition except by the expert ornithologist. 
Recently, in New York City, I saw a mass of small 
birds upon one woman’s headgear, and a trimming 
of many small wings on another, while the feathers 
of gulls, terns, owls, egrets, etc., were seen in 


In many 


quantities. 

The destructiveness of this trade in wild birds’ 
feathers lies in the fact that the greater part of them 
are obtained by killing the birds during the breed- 
ing season, while they have eggs or young. The 
birds are then in fine plumage and are most readily 
obtained in numbers on their breeding grounds. 
The young die by starvation, and extinction follows. 
Ostrich plumes are taken mainly from domesticated 
birds. —Edward Howe Forbush, Agent National 
Association of Audubon Societies. 


The better we can imagine objects and relations 
not present to sense, the more readily we can sym- 
pathize with other people. Half the cruelty in the 
world is the direst result of stupid incapacity to put 
one’s self in the other man’s place. — ohn Fiske. 
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Should It Be Encouraged? 

This occurrence is another illustration of the 
suffering connected with keeping animals in cap- 
tivity for the amusement of the public. 

After having been adjudged guilty of the murder 
of five alligators, Bosco, a crocodile twelve feet long, 
living in the Bronx Zoo and said to be one of the 
finest specimens in captivity, had all of his many 
teeth sawed off or otherwise blunted to end his 
murderous tendencies. 

There was a good deal of mystery about the 
death of the alligators, All were killed by the 
brain being penetrated at the hole in the head, and 
Raymond L. Ditmars, curator of the reptile house, 
had the place watched. 
ing and saw Bosco sink an incisor into the soft spot 


He arrived early one morn- 


in the head of Samson, an alligator seven feet long, 
and Samson turned over dead. 

That was the fifth alligator to die, but the mys- 
tery had been solved. Mr. Ditmars remembered 
that two years ago when Bosco was in the same 
pool with Mose, an alligator sixteen feet long, 
Mose bit off one of Bosco’s legs, and it is believed 
that the latter had been nursing a grudge against 
the entire alligator tribe. 


Mr. 


were driven away from Bosco, who began to snap 


Ditmars summoned aid and the alligators 
at the keepers. He struck two men with his tail 
‘and they were thrown about fifteen feet into the 
tank where Mose lives. 
self at the time, and made a rush for the water, but 
the men escaped before he could reach them. 

After Bosco had been beaten with a twelve-foot 
bar of iron, he opened his mouth so wide that a 
piece of timber could be slipped in. [hen he was 
bound securely on a gang plank with ropes two 
and one-half inches thick. “aking hack-saws the 
men began to saw off his teeth. “[wenty-four saw 


blades were broken before the job was finished. 


In Des Moines, Iowa. 

Tom, the elephant at Ingersoll park, was exoner- 
ated from all blame in the killing of Charles Bartlow, 
at the inquest held by Coroner Newlen. It was 
brought out by the testimony that Bartlow had 
been drinking heavily and that his treatment of the 
elephant was enough to provoke its angry outburst. 

A story was related by Manager Buchanan about 
the subduing of the animal nature in elephants: 


Mose was sunning him-— 


“When we first receive an animal like Tom,”’ 
he said, ““we put him through the ordeal of what 
is known to circus men as ‘trimming’; that is, 
taking the animal nature out of him and putting in 
In ‘trim- 
ming’ an animal all kinds of sharp and vicious- 


its place a kind and tolerant disposition. 


looking weapons are used on him and waved in 
front of his eyes with much beating of pans and 
yelling. Finally the animal gives a sign that is rec- 
ognized as a signal that he has given in, and from 
then on the treatment that he receives is all kind- 
ness. When we ‘trimmed’ Tom we used a pitch- 
fork on him to such an extent that he cannot stand 
the sight of either it or an elephant hook, both of 
which Bartlow used on him the day that Tom be- 
came enraged. It is to this fact ‘thatmiguicaom 
Bartlow’s death.”’ 

This shows how much cruelty is employed in 


training animals. 


A Shelter for Animals. 


I must take this opportunity to tell you that, 
inspired by the work of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, your paper, Our Fourfooted Friends, 
and your many kind responses to our appeals for 
advice, we have succeeded in conducting a shelter 
for dogs and cats in this city for nearly two years. 
Opposition was very strong, discouragingly so, but 
so far we have breasted the storm. 

‘This 


found homes for about two hundred animals, of 


year we have destroyed humanely or 
which one hundred and twenty-five were dogs. 
Humane societies are little inclined, it seems to me, 
But what 


a life-line to fall back upon is your work in Boston! 


to broaden their work in this direction. 


It cannot fail to be a source of inspiration to many, 
and may the day soon come when it will be able to 
count thousands of leagues and shelters which have 
sprung up as the result of its influence. — From a 
letter from Dubuque, Lowa. 


The beautiful dog shown on the next page was 
found one snowy night last winter by Mr. and 
Mrs. O. A. Jaenicke, on the Board Walk at Atlantic 
City, almost dead from starvation and cold. After 
careful nursing he recovered completely, and is now 
a cherished and loving companion of the Jaenicke 


household. 


Our 


REoCUED- AT ATLANTIC ‘CITY 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


The following very interesting play has been sent 
us by Mrs. Florence Suckling, Hampshire, Eng- 
land : 


THE Fairy CHARM. 


For two or six performers. During the recitation of last 
verse the four smaller performers should place themselves 
behind the two elder ones, who move apart to let the younger 
four come between them and join in the last verse. 

Properties required are an artificial cat, a wand, an empty 
bird cage, a hat neatly trimmed, a broken whip, a banner on 


which is placed ‘‘ Justice and Love.’’ 


Ist girl caressing an imitation cat or a real one, if 
possible — 
Dear Pussy, look up, the danger is past, 
The boys have gone home and you’re safe at last. 
2nd girl advances and also caresses the Pussy — 


Safe from the lads, who ‘‘ for fun’’ —so they say — 
‘Torment every cat who comes in their way. 
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‘Ist girl — 
If you were one of the fairies, Lil, 
No bigger than this—all sparkling and fair, 
With a fairy wand to work your will, 
What would you do to the boys who dare — 
All together — 
Dare to throw stones at a cat ? 
2nd girl — 
For want of thought is much evil wrought, 
So the big folks say — and I know it is true, 
If I were a fairy (thoughtfully) I fancy I ought 
To help the boys to think — don’t you ? 
All together — 
Think of the feelings of cats. 
1st girl— 
Then you’d be Queen in the fairies’ bower, 
To the animals— all— protector and friend, 
But how would you use your fairy power, 
How many fairies on earth would you send, 
How would you work your charm ? 
2nd girl — 
To the shady dell ’neath the foxgloves tall 
The fairies I’d summon at break of day, 
And were I the Queen (takes and waves the wand) 
I’d say to them all, 
‘“'The animals call for our help —let’s away, 
Away to the work-a-day world. 
In the hearts of boys who animals pain, 
Some fairy charm must be wrought, 
Go—each find a lad and with him remain 
In the form of—a Beautiful Thought, 
A thought of Justice and Love.’’ 
Here the four younger children unfurl the banner which bears 
the words ‘‘ Justice and Love.’’ 
1st gurl — 
If I were only a fairy, Lil, 
I would quickly work this charm of yours, 
But (sadly) I’m just a girl and so I fear 
I can’t do much for the animal’s cause. 
2nd girl— 
We’re just two girls—you’re May, I’m Lil, 
We do not live in a fairy bower, 
We cannot change our forms, but still 
To do some good is in our power. 
1st girl— 
Then if every girl would do her part, 
‘There would be no need for fairies’ art. 
2nd girl— 
But if all the boys would thoughtful be, 
What a wond’rous change we soon should see, 
What a change in the animals’ world. 
1st boy comes forward with empty cage and speaks — 
No more birds in cages penned — 
Inttle girl comes with hat in hand and speaks — 
No wings upon our hats. 
2nd boy comes forward with a broken whip and speaks — 
No over-driven horses ! 
Little girl comes forward to the puss and speaks — 
No starved, forgotten cats ! 
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1st senior girl— 
No more frightened cattle 
Through our cities driven. 
2nd senior girl— 
No more blows and unkind words 
To dogs and donkeys given. 
All together, with the banner waving in front — 
Oh! what a wond’rous change would be wrought, 
If in everyone’s heart lived this beautiful thought, 
The thought of Justice and Love. 


Molly.* 

Now Molly was not a dog, cat or horse, but a 
pet woolly-backed sheep. - Spring and fall see many 
a band of sheep on the move in California, travel- 
ing weary miles in search of pasturage ; many drop 
out on the way, too leg-weary to keep up, and 
Molly was one of these when just a little lamb. A 
hired man found her out in the road, picked her up 
and brought her down to the house and put her in 
the front yard where green grass grew high. 

The poor, tired, little thing went to eating, and 
that first day never seemed to have time to lift her 
head to notice anyone while such a verdant feast 
surrounded her. She was just a frail little frame, 
and one eye was very sore and closed because of 


Mr. 


Hammill doctored the eye and sheared the wool off 


stickers which had worked into the corners. 


her head so she looked worse than ever, but, as he 
said,’ Che poor thing is more comfortable, anyway.”’ 

How quickly she began to thrive; and wherever 
I or my little girl went, there went Molly. 
a sheep is good company when neighbors are six 
miles distant. 

We had a pig named Polly, and as Polly didn’t 
know Polly from Molly, and Molly thought Polly 
all the same as Molly, we went walking frequently 
with a pig on one side and a sheep on the other. 
Polly met her fate, though, one day, and went the 
way of all fat hogs and so came to be ranged in 
buckets on my pantry shelf, labeled’’ Pure Leaf Lard.”’ 
But Molly was ours for years,.and dearer every year. 
She would stand straight up on her hind legs to 
reach for bread we would hold up for her and 
Such an appetite she had 
and such un-sheep-like tastes. 


which she dearly loved. 
She was perfectly 
crazy for bacon and it wasn’t the salt she wanted 
as she had plenty of that. 
off, On. a vacation minemdidwonesday andar 
thought I’d see how much Molly would eat because 


Sometimes our brains go 


* See frontispiece. 


Even — 


‘sometimes ate parts of oranges. 


She drank a pan 
of milk, ate three slices of bread, a quarter of apple 
Well, 
she looked like a feather bed, and such a sorry face 
For three 
days we worked over her, dosed her with a sample 
of everything in the house, and how bitterly I re- 
pented of my folly. 


she never seemed to get enough. 
pie, some bacon and some cooked beans. 


she wore for she got sick immediately. 


She never got any more bacon, 
pie and beans to upset her. 

What frolics she used to have, jumping stiff-legged 
around after the dogs. She knew no fear, and. 
whenever men came to talk and visit, Molly kept 
their dogs guessing what was the matter with her, 
for she ran around after them and cut up such 
antics that the dogs showed astonishment in every 
muscle and pose. None of them ever offered to 
harm her. 

Whenever she slept near the house nights she 
would bleat an answer to me if I spoke during the 
night. We acquired stray sheep and sometimes my 
husband bought a few at a time— poor, tired ones 
he hated to see forced to keep up witha big band — 
so Molly had quite a following. In the afternoon 
I would feed them barley and if they were within 
hearing I only needed to say ‘‘ Come, pretty Molly,” 
and she came with the lame and halt tagging along 
behindher. Indeed, Molly wasa beauty when grown. 
She could open our front gate and come in just as 
handily as we could, and open it and walk out 
when ready, and she was superbly indifferent to the 
wail that went up among the decrepit unfortunates 
She 
picked the young and tender orange leaves and 
She often found 
milk in the yard and always hunted for it. 

Dixie, the pigeon, liked Molly and made a prac- 
tice of lighting on her head to coo to her, but 
Molly cared nothing for that. But Molly loved her 
dear little white lamb that arrived one winter morn- 


who waited outside the front yard for her. 


ing ; 1t grew and grew until it was big and round as 
Molly is eating out of my 
bucket and her lamb is by her side nibbling grass. 


you see in the picture: 


It was hard to have to sell Molly away from the 
home where she had a happy life, but we had to 
My life had 
been very desolate there, only my pets had enabled 
We who love them do 
much for them, but they also do much for us under 
all circumstances. — Blanche E. Hammill. ' 


part with many a fourfooted friend. 


me to keep my sanity. 
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A LITTLE HUMANE WORKER, 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


The Moral Mission of Cats. 


The main utility of cats is their prevention of 


crime. 
ence on the irritability of the kitchen maid by 


‘True, some cats do exert a salutary influ- 


banishing mice and occasionally suppressing rats, 
but cats have a far higher usefulness in modifying 
the latent savagery of mankind by teaching children 
compassion and developing a disposition of kind- 
ness to dumb beings in their early and susceptible 
years. 

Children are born selfish and, therefore, are in- 
clined to disregard the rights and feelings of weaker 
creatures. Unless taught the rights of other 
animals and consideration for their comfort, they 
will become hard of heart, and cruel in treatment of 
animals in their possession. 

Cruelty is the offensive element of crime, which 
is always cruel, but which is seldom committed by 
those taught in early life to be kind and considerate 
to all other beings. “Chey who respect the rights 
and feelings of dogs, cats, horses, birds, etc. etc., 
are far more certain to regard the rights of brothers, 


sisters and mothers. [The sharp claws of pussy 
have taught many a young barbarian wholesome 
lessons which his ‘‘ Christian’? mother should have 
taught him long before. 

Kittens are remarkably well adapted to win the 
love of children and to develop in. them kindness 
and compassion, an education which should be con- 
tinuous from earliest years, but which many mothers 
reprehensibly neglect. Many children are entirely 
dependent on the cat for this valuable training 
which no wise parent will omit. In some families 
the influence of the cat is, by parental ill treatment 
of the children’s pet, wholly perverted and made to 
serve as an education in cruelty, which is the lead- 
ing qualification for crime. 

Parents, like all others, reap what they sow; and 
many parents have suffered in old age from neglect 
to teach their children to treat all living creatures 
with gentleness, kindness and sympathy. ‘To the 
child the cat is an individual — even the doll is indi- 
vidualized — and no judicious parent will lose so val- 
uable an opportunity to cultivate the gentler and 
lovelier traits in children. 

An inquiry in prisons, made some years ago, de- 
veloped the significant fact that not ten per cent of 


the convicts interviewed had any pet animal during 


their childhood. Probably the small per cent of 
those who had them were permitted to maul and 
ill-treat their pets, assisted by parental example. 
Parents who sow cruelty are likely to reap it, and 
they all do so who neglect to inculcate compassion 
for whatever has feeling —‘‘Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’’— Harry Benson, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


How to Make Love. 

Most people think chiefly of love-making in con- 
nection with courtship and weddings, but I want 
you to think of love-making as the great duty of life, 
a happy duty that belongs to every child, as well as 
to every man and woman. Love is the greatest 


essential of happiness to all creatures, and by this I 


‘do not mean human creatures only. 


You can see love shining in your dog’s eyes if 
you have made a friend of him, and his wagging 
tail and bounding play bespeak the joy he feels. 
You run home gladly from school because mother’s 


love will meet you on the doorstep. Jesus Christ 
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set us an example of love that could embrace all 
creatures, and it has truly been called the greatest 
thing in the world. 

If any of you boys are ashamed to show it, and 
think it “‘soft,’’ just remember that the greatest 
men have always been those who are tender-hearted 
and loving. Such natures are strong and stalwart 
in character ; while those who are cruel and selfish 
are like dwarfs beside them. 
power of making us grow; it will make your eyes 
shine, your touch gentle, and add music to your 


Love has a wonderful 


voice. It will give you the power of winning con- 
fidence from your mates and trust from dumb 
animals. 

We all like an animal to love us, but do not 
always remember that we must deserve it first. 
Love can tame the wildest natures, and animals will 
not fear man when he has realized the prophet’s 
words, — Nothing shall hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain, said the Lord.” 

You may have made love between your dog and 
yourself or your other home pets, but sad is the war- 
fare we have made upon other creatures, and so they 
fear us instead of trusting. 

Now that we know something of what love-mak- 
ing really is, let us practice it every day, remember- 
ing that the more we give out love the more it 
Every little child is an un- 
conscious love-maker, but as we get older the 


shines back upon us. 


question for us must. be=. 
How much love have I made to-day ? 
Frances lL. Boult. 


A well-bred horse seldom needs the whip, and 
when it is necessary, let one application be sufficient. 

A horse that is kindly treated will respond to the 
reassuring voice of his driver, even if badly frightened. 

A great source of annoyance to many horses is 
the manner in which the bridle is put on, the side 
pieces often being buckled too short, wrinkling the 
cheeks against the teeth, causing sores and con- 
tinual irritation. When letting the bit. down to 
where it should be, with at least half an inch slack 
below the corners of the mouth, see that the blinds 
are not pressing against the eyes. 

There is a world of pleasure in using a horse that 
is reliable under all. conditions. Such horses are 
only made by intelligent and careful handling when 


colts. It increases their value many times. 


For sprains or bruises use fomentations of hot 
water. Give complete rest until all swelling and 


SOreness are Zone. 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scofing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
Lowell. 


At the request of President William O. Stillman, 
of the American Humane Association, Col. Alfred 
Wagstaff, President of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of New York 
City, and a Vice-President of the National Associa- 
tion, has presented to Police Officer Rosendale, of 
Manhattan, the coveted Diploma of Honor of the 
national organization for a signal act of humanity 
under very trying conditions. The following letter 


from President Stillman explains the circum- 


SlalGeSs tara 


Albany, New York. 
Hon. Alfred Wagstaff, Vice-President, 
The American Humane Association, 
New York City. 
Dear President Wagstaft:—I am sending to you 


by express the “Diploma of Honor’’ which you 


have kindly consented to present to Patrolman 
Walter C. Rosendale for an act of humanity for so 
insignificant a creature as an old gray cat on crowded 
Broadway, New York City, under circumstances 
requiring peculiar humanity and courage. : 

On November 19, 1908, while on duty on the 
corner of Broadway and 10th street, Officer Ros- 
endale endeavored to delay the heavy traffic on that 
great artery of commerce long enough to permit this 
poor bewildered little animal to cross the street in 
safety. A driver of a heavy wagon neglected to 
obey the officer’s signal to stop, and apparently, 
deliberately ran over the cat, fatally injuring 10) 
The driver said, ‘Oh, what is the difference? It. 
was only a cat.’’ Rosendale* arrested = iimigeemes 
after humanely killing the mangled little animal in 
a side street, took his prisoner to the station 
house. 
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When Officer Rosendale arraigned his prisoner 
before the magistrate, the driver was discharged and 
the officer rebuked for the arrest. This ‘‘ Diploma 
of Honor’? is conferred as a recognition of Officer 
Rosendale’s humanity, and also his courage in doing 
a deed of mercy under adverse circumstances. It 
should serve as an encouragement to policemen 
who are influenced by motives of mercy and kind- 
ness, to continue to exercise these virtues in the 
discharge of their public duties, for they may rest 
assured that the great body of American Citizens 
appreciate such acts and are willing to defend them. 
It may be noted in this connection that while the 
magistrate who rebuked him has, I understand, 
been obliged tovacate his important office on account 
of irregularities, the officer he rebuked, who showed 
kindness in the discharge of his public duties, is 
honored by the great organization which represents 
the united anti-cruelty societies of the United 
States. The anti-cruelty societies in this country 
annually care for three-quarters of a million animals 
with a vast number of court prosecutions. “The 
aggregate expenditures of all American anti-cruelty 
societies amounts to about one million dollars a year, 
and such distinguished citizens as President Taft, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Andrew Carnegie and others are 
proud to be associated with its work. “his Asso- 
ciation does not consider it beneath its dignity to 
recognize such an act as that of Officer Rosendale’s, 
for it was one that fundamentally involved the prin- 
ciples of kindness, mercy and justice. 

_ Thanking you for presenting the ‘‘ Diploma’’ to 
Officer Rosendale, I am, 
Faithfully yours, 


(Signed ) William O. Stillman, President. 


New ideas make their way into the world by 
generations of elbowing. “They make themselves 
known to the eminences first, and from these upper 
places they spread laboriously to the lowlands. One 
can hardly help thinking, as he looks back over the 
evolution of human thought, and sees the persecu- 


tion and blindness through which the race has made 


its way, that very few human beings possess, as 
adults, that degree of sagacitv that ought rightfully 
to have accompanied them into the world. It is not 
a fact to be proud of, certainly, that we live in and 


are confined to a world where every new truth that 


comes into it has got to sneak in on its hands and 
knees, and where there is so little encouragement 
to genius and originality that — 


‘‘ A man is thought a knave or fool, 
Or bigot plotting crime, 
Who for the advancement of his race 
Is wiser than his time.’’ 


—From ‘‘ The New Ethics”’ by J. Howard Moore. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


As to Lost Dogs and Decrepit Horses. 


A great many persons profess to be fond of dogs 
and of horses, and anxious to prevent their suffering, 
but careful observation convinces me that compara- 
tively few care enough about the suffering of such 
animals to take any steps or make any real personal 
sacrifice to prevent this suffering. “Take for example 
the suffering of the lost dog, which is very great. 
Women, and particularly young girls, indulge them- 
selves in the pleasure of taking their dogs into thickly 
populated parts of the city when they go shopping 
or calling, often without a leash, and the dog is 
either lost or stolen before they return. 

Since the first of January, 150 dogs have been 
advertised in the daily papers as lost, and doubtless 
as many more have been lost whose owners either 
thought it useless to advertise, or were not willing 
to pay a reward for the dog’s recovery. It is a mis- 
take not to advertise a dog or a cat whether a reward 
is offered or not, for it is always possible that the 
animal may have fallen into honest hands and be 
restored without any reward being claimed ; or the 
animal may have got into the Animal Rescue League 
kennels, where dogs that appear to be lost may 
be and often are kept for three and four weeks. 
‘The League has a book into which every advertise- 
ment for a lost dog or cat is pasted, with the date, 
and every day our kennel master carries this book 
down into the kennels to compare the advertisement 
with dogs recently brought in. 

Now I wish to say a word about horses. Anyone 
with an observant eye will see on certain streets 
many old, feeble, lame, half-starved horses that are 
not fit for the work they are trying todo. Anum- 
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ber of these horses are on the suburban expresses, 
and if everyone would refuse to patronize any man 
who drives such a horse a difference would soon be 
seen in their number. It is not merely the men 
who own these horses who are responsible, but it is 
everyone who buys goods from such men or who 
engages them todo any work. Let us inconvenience 
ourselves if it is necessary, and it often is, to do this 
in order to set our faces against every form of cruelty. 
Some persons seem to think that there is no cruelty 
worth mentioning excepting cruelty that is bad 
enough for prosecution, when, as a matter of fact, 
there is very little cruelty that one can succeed in 
punishing by the law, and an immense amount of 
cruelty, that we cannot as yet touch through the 
law, is all about us; but we can make it unpopular 
and hinder a great deal of it by our own personal 
effort. Do not expect the societies to do it all. 

To return to the subject of dogs: the Animal 
Rescue League is the appointed medium by which 
unlicensed dogs shall be removed from the streets. 
Our ambulance is sent out every day, but we can- 
not make regular days for certain districts, because 
one day we may get imperative calls in one direc- 
tion, and another day it may seem best unexpectedly 
to take a direction we have not planned for. We 
do, however, cover all the ground we are expected 
to cover, and more, as we send constantly from 
morning until night, not only our team with two 
men, but three other men who go by cars and train, 
and we are glad to be notified of any neighborhood 
where we seem to be specially needed. Visitors 
are invited to come to 51 Carver street, our head- 
quarters, and see how our dogs are housed and fed. 
Good homes are desired for dogs and cats, preferably 
in the country. — Anna Harris Smith. 


Overworked and Underfed Horses. 


There are some men who ought to be ashamed to 
look an honest horse in the face. Noneof ourdomes- 
tic animals, however much they may suffer from 
neglect, receiveso much abuse as the horse. Werefer 
more especially to the work horse, on the farm and 
before the cart and truck. Carriage horses gener- 
ally fare well enough—or at least as well as those 
having care of them know how to keep them— 


since they are owned by well-to-do men, who take 


-the arm in applying’ the lash. 


pride in their fine appearance and spirited action. 
But, as a rule, the poor worker receives no such 
There are 
many exceptions, but the number of horses that fall 
under the head of the abused is sufficient to estab- 
lish the Underfed, 
groomed, and often badly sheltered, every point in 
the poor creature is an expression of patient suffer- 
ing. It is a painful sight to behold, a horse with 
the sharp angles of its bones sticking out in all 
directions and the ribs painfully easy to count, tug- 
ging along before a too heavy load, and the driver 
with his feet hanging over the end-board of the 
wagon, constantly applying the irritating lash to 
keep the poor creature from dropping into a listless 


advantages from the pride of its owner. 


rule. overworked, poorly 


droning gait. And sometimes a team is so far run 
down and exhausted that even the lash appears to 
make no impression—at least, it fails to quicken 
the pace or to awaken even the faintest apparent rec- 
ognition from the poor jaded beast. This picture is 
not overdrawn ; it may be seen in the streets of any 
city or large village every working day of the year. 
The owner may be in part excusable on the score 
of poverty, but his best excuse is his ignorance. 
For, if he did but know it, he could get much more 
value in service than the extra cost of feed out 
of his horses if he kept them in good condition, 
while he would save himself the extra work and 
lame shoulder resulting from the incessant swing of 
There ean bene 
possible economy in starving a horse or any other 
work animal, for the available force in the horse is 


what is put into it through its food, and as true as 


the truism, — something cannot come of nothing,”’ 
is true, the owner can get no more out of his horses 
than he puts into them. The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals can do the animal 
world no better service than to adopt some means 
of educating the ignorant owners of live stock as to 
the best methods of feed and care, in order to secure 
the best paying results. 


‘* Have good will 

To all that lives, letting unkindness die 

And greed and wrath; so that your lives be made 
Like soft airs passing by.’’ 


‘* Like threads of silver seen through crystal beads 
Let love through good deeds show.”’ 
Edwin Arnold. 
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Visitors’ Day at the Country Annex. 


There will be a Visitors’ Day at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses, Wednesday, May 26, 
from 11 a.m. until 7 P.M., if pleasant ; if not, the 
first pleasant day. 

The special work of the Home of Rest is giving 
vacations to working horses needing a few weeks 
rest. All our stalls are full and we are obliged to 
turn away requests to take lame and tired horses, 
and horses with sore backs and shoulders, that could 
be got into condition for work by a few weeks rest 
If we do not take them, their 
owners, being poor men, put them in auction and 
replace them with fresher horses. “Iwenty-five 
horses were given vacations last year. 

A concert will be given at 3.30 in the Bungalow, 
under the management of Miss Katharine Foote. 
There will be songs by Miss Judith Longyear, Miss 
Margaret Murray Glenn and Miss Charlotte Jones. 
Mrs. John C. Fairchild will play a violin obligato 
and Mr. S. C. Colburn will accompany the singers. 
Tickets for one dollar may be procured at the 


and good care. 


headquarters of the League, or from Miss Foote, 
Bridge Street, Dedham. There will be a palmist 
who will read palms for 50 cents. Refreshments will 
be served on the grounds at small cost. Friends are 
invited to contribute money, cake, sandwiches and 
flowers. If enough contributions are received, a 
cake, candy and flower table will be planned to add 
to the receipts of the day. 
to promise donations of sandwiches, cake or flowers, 
Huntington Smith, S51 


Those who are willing 


will please notify Mrs. 
Carver Street. 

Electric cars marked “‘ Needham,”’ leave Dudley 
Street elevated station at ten minutes of and twenty 
minutes past the hour. Leave the car at Pine 
Street, Dedham, which is five minutes ride beyond 
the Charles River bridge. 
Dridze, and five from there to Pine Street. The 
house is the third on the right on Pine Street, about 
four minutes walk from the car. 
from Dedham as follows : — 


Boston to Dedham (South Terminal ): 9.18, 9.48, 


Trains to and 


Fare, five cents to the. 


10.48,.11.15, 11.48 a.m.,. 12.48, 1.15,.1.48, 2.18, 
3.15, 3.18, 3.48, 4.18; 4.45, 4.48,5.16 P.M. (Back 
Bay, 4 minutes later). 

Dedham to Boston: 12.42, 1.12, 1.42, 2.11, 2.42, 
So 42314 42 65.12 OL 2 7.10) Pom: 

At Dedham station, carriages may be taken to 
Pine Ridge ; fare 25 cents. 


The Boarding Stable which is carried on by the 
Animal Rescue League is proving a great boon for 
all those men who have put their horses there. In 
going over the records of this stable recently, it was 
a surprise, even to those of us who supposed we 
knew the great benefit derived from this stable, to 
find how many horses had been helped in various 
ways since they were there. Here are a few of the 
cases which will illustrate what is being done : — 

1. Teamster bought two horses when the stable 
first opened, very thin, in bad condition. One of 
them was having frequent attacks of colic when he 
entered our stable. With proper feeding and care 
these horses have gained about two hundred pounds 
The horse afflicted with colic has been 
entirely cured. “The man who owns them tells us 
that he considers their value has been doubled. 

2. Cab driver’s mare had blood-poisoning, very 
Took her to Pine Ridge and gave her a 
vacation, last summer, of about a month. She re- 
turned to our stable and has been in fine condition 


apiece. 


lame leg. 


ever since. 

3. Cab driver’s horse had mange, was very vicious 
so that it was dangerous to go into the stall with 
him. The mange is cured and he is less vicious. 

4. Cab driver’s horse brought in, very emaciated. 
Gained in flesh rapidly and is now in fine condition. 

5. Cab driver’s horse had been badly used by a 
man to whom he had been let. Knees were in- 
jured, was very thin. Got him in fine condition 
and he has worked all winter without trouble. 

6. Cab driver’s horse, quitters on fore feet. Was 
treated in the stable and has improved but will 
never be well. This cab driver resented our urging 
him not to use the horse and took him out of the 
stable. The only case of the kind we have had. 

7. Furniture mover, large horse much emaciated, 
and had harness galls. Cured him from sores and 
he is now in good flesh and doing well. 

8. Cab driver bought a horse said to have colic. 


Dr. Sullivan examined him and found it was 
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bladder trouble. The horse was supposed to be 
incurable and was sold to this cab driver for $60. 
He has been entirely cured at our stable and his 
owner has been offered $150 for him recently, but 
will not sell him. 

9. Horse lame and tired. Was taken to Pine 
Ridge and given a month’s vacation last summer. 
Has been in fine condition ever since, but will 
probably havetwo weeks’ vacation there this summer 
if room can be made for him. 

10. Cab driver’s horse got a wrench which made 
him very lame. Is now being treated in the stable 
and is recovering. 

11. Cab driver’s horse, bad skin trouble. Horse 
very vicious, a kicker. Persuaded the man to let 
us purchase him for a small sum of money, and had 
him killed. 

12. Peddler’s mare, lame and tired out in the fall ; 
rested at Pine Ridge all winter ; came back to work 
in good condition. 

13. Horsethat had been in bad hands was brought 
into the stable very much run down and lame. 
Took him out to Pine Ridge and kept him six 
weeks. Blistered his leg and cured him entirely. 
He is now in our stable and is valued at $300. 

14. Peddler’s horse brought to the stable, run 
Fixed his 
teeth, gave him a tonic, and he improved, but we 
finally bought him for $5 and had him killed. 

15. Cab driver’s horse, teeth treated and cured 
of abscess on his leg. 


down and teeth in very bad condition. 


16. Very nervous and lame mare. Lameness so 
Kept her at Pine Ridge 
about two months last summer. 


bad it seemed incurable. 
She entirely re- 
covered and has been in fine condition ever since. 

17. Cab driver’s horse, very lame, was cured by 
rubbing the leg with liniment frequently. 

18. Cab driver’s horse, run down. Was treated 
for worms, and teeth attended to, and is now in 
good condition. 

19. Peddler’s horse, treated for sore back and 
neck, and teeth fixed. Came out in fine condition. 

20. Cab driver’s horse, operated on for abscess of 
the mouth. Completely cured. 

21. Horse fatally hurt by collision with an auto- 
mobile. Every care was given him at our stable, 
but he died of the injury. 
man but could not get any compensation for the 
loss of his horse. 


Cab driver was a poor 


22. Cab driver’s horse hit by another cab and 
Was treated in the stable until 
Is working and in 


injured in the hip. 
his hip was thoroughly well. 
good condition. 

23. Cab driver’s horse, came into the stable lame, 
run down, teeth in bad condition. Gave him 
He is boarding in our 
stable now and pertectly well. 

24. Grocer’s horse, very much run down, lame 
and vicious. Given a vacation last summer at Pine 
Ridge. Entirely recovered and cured of kicking. 

25. Cab driver’s horse, suffering very much with 
scratches. Was cured. 

26. Laundry horse, feet in bad condition. Was 
treated every night, his teeth were fixed, he got 


medicine and treated him. 


well and is in good condition. 

27. Cab driver’s horse, suffering with gravel. 
Was cured and teeth attended to and is now in 
fine condition. 

28. Cab driver’s horse had leg badly sprained. 
Cured. 

29. Cab driver’s horse, operated on for lampers. 
Was cured and is in our stable; working every day. 

30. Cab driver’s horse, hit by an automobile, 
treated and cured. 

31. Peddler’s horse, injured by a nail in the foot. 
Danger of blood-poisoning. Treated in the stable 
with local treatment and with medicine, and cured. 

32. Peddler’s horse, cured of abscess on the back. 

33. Cab driver’s horse, cured of shoe boils. 

34. Laundry horse had his knee badly injured. 
‘Treated every day in the stable and is thoroughly 
well. | 

35. Cab driver’s horse, in bad condition with 
worms. Cured and working in good condition. 

‘These cases do not cover all that has been done 
for the horses that have been boarding in our stable. 
Every horse in the stable has had his teeth looked 
after, and in many cases they have been filed. 
Slight attacks of lameness have been looked after, 
and it has been no unusual thing for the president 
ot the League when going into the stable, in the 
day time or in the evening, to see a horse standing 
with one or both fore feet in a tub of water, or 
other horses having temporary bandages put on their 
legs at night. Men have brought their horses to 
the stable from outside places to have them looked 


A. boarder 


in the stable made the remark recently that he 


at and have received advice and help. 
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thought there was no stable in the city of Boston 
that was so warm in winter and so cool in summer 
as this stable which we are using. 

Altogether, although we have been obliged several 
times to call upon our friends to help us in carrying 
on this work, since the amount that we charged for 
board was not sufficient to give the horses the very 
best of food and care, which is what we have aimed to 
do, prices for hay and oats and straw being so very 
high since we opened the stable, we have every 
reason to feel satisfied that nothing has ever been 
done for the working horses that has given comfort 
to so large a number of them in so short a time. 

Visitors are invited at any time to inspect the 
stable, which is at 109 West Brookline Street, near 
the line of the Tremont Street cars. <A very grati- 
fying feature of this work has been that, when the 
men who were boarding their horses in the stable 
found, this spring, that the burden of raising money 
was weighing too heavily upon the president of the 
League, they offered, of their own accord, to pay 
$6.50 instead of $6.00 a week, and several of the 
men went further than that, saying that if there 
were men in the stable who could not pay this, they 
would try to helpthem out. We accepted this offer, 
as we feared we were wearying our friends by asking 
them too frequently for money for the large and varied 
work we are carrying on, and we trust the deficit 
in the future will be small. At any rate, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the money is spent 
in a good object —the practical care of one of our 
most faithful friends and servants, the horse. 

The fact that we are able to transfer horses from 
the stable to Pine Ridge, our Home of Rest, has 
made it easier for us to treat those horses that could 
recover much more certainly and quickly by a 
change of air and by having the turf under their 
feet. 


Pleasant Returns. 


Wishing to know if Our Fourfooted Friends 
was read by those individuals and organizations that 
are on our complimentary list, we sent out, recently, 


a postal card, with return card, asking if the receiver: 


was interested in it and wished it continued. With 
two exceptions, every answer so far, and we have 
received about fifty, has been favorable. It will 
please friends who are interested in humane work 
to read a few quotations from these cards. 


“The children in the nursery look forward to 
the receipt of the paper eagerly.”’ 

‘““T cut it up for use in my paper, and when I 
have space always use something from it.”’ 

“It is doing its work well.”’ 

“It seems admirably adapted to its purpose.”’ 

“It teaches the young to be kind to the helpless.”’ 

“We are glad to give it with other reading 
Hatter + . 

“TI consider it a valuable means of education for 
the young, as well as a source of entertainment.’’ 

‘‘T am able to place it where it does good work.”’ 

,“It is always read by my patients. We think it 
a valuable paper.’’ | 

“It is a necessity in our midst. May it live on 
by awakening interest.”’ 

‘It interests me very, very much. I pass it on. 


I think it a very valuable magazine.”’ 


Many satisfactory cards and letters have been 
received in reply to our postal card asking if the dog 
or cat we have placed in a home is satisfactory and 
contented. Out of fifty replies we do not, as a 
rule, get more than five that are disappointing. 
The following extracts are taken at random and 
are fair samples of what we receive. 

A.R.L.:—Your favor of the 16th at hand, and would 
say the ‘‘coon’’ cat is fine, having fully recovered 
from three weeks of pneumonia, in which time Mrs. 
N. and myself kept him alive by feeding him on 
He ts be- 


ginning to look like a cat and sits up to the table 


Bovine every three hours night and day. 


with us in a high chair which [| sat in when a boy, 
and, as far as I can understand the cat language, he 
is very contented. He never is let out of doors on 
account of somebody would like him more than we 


do if we did. 
good homes as our © Nigger’ did. 


I trust that all your cats will find as 
We have also 
two canaries and one dog. We believe in pets. 


Thanking you, 


Respectfully, 
A. W.N. 
Reading. 
A.R.L.:—TI received your postal and was in 


hopes to have come in to Boston but have not been 
able to yet. 

You ask in regard to cat I got from you, and if 
he is contended. Well, it is hard to tell. After I 
got him home we found he was © scat’’ of a mouse 
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or rat, and, after a while, we found out he was 
deaf. He cannot hear only by our stamping on the 
floor for him. He comes and goes around the place 
as he wants to, and we have two dogs and two 
other cats and he bosses them around all the time. 
He has grown very large and pretty, and I can- 
not see why he shouldn’t be contented. He is 
lovely, only quite a care, because I am afraid of his 
being on the street and not hearing. I am very 
sorry he is deaf; should not have taken him if [had 
knownit... If it was warm weather so I could take 
a picture of him out doors, I would send it to you. 
Respectfully, 
Messe Ls 

Beachmont. 

A.R.L.:—In reply to your card will say that 
the cat which I took from you on April 22 last is 
a splendid, great fellow and one of the best cats I 
He follows me around just like a dog 
I have another 


ever saw. 
and we all think a great deal of him. 
little tramp cat which I took in and gave a home and 
she and Dick’’ are great friends and sleep together 
every night. Dick is called a very handsome cat 
and is quite a pet with the neighbors. “They like 
him because he is so kind and never bites nor 
scratches when playing with them. I would not 
part with him for anything. Yours very truly, 
IGeASRS 
Roxbury, Mass. 
A.R.L.:—I received your postal inquiring for 
the cat [took from there last’ August, It has 
proved satisfactory and has grown very large and 
handsome. We feed him on two cans of salmon 
and a loaf of baker’s bread a week. We all love 
him very much and he seems to love his home. A 
few months ago he had some trouble with his ears. 
I doctored them the best I could with carbolic salve 
and a warm wash every evening until they became 
well. He seems to be all right now in every way. 
Hoping this will prove satisfactory care, I remain, 
CaVirwo. 
Hingham, Mass. 
A.R.L.:—I am very sorry that your postal was 
not replied to sooner, but I was away when it came 
and it got laid aside and was rather neglected. 
We are glad to say the little dog you sent us, 
‘Razzle’? we call her, has won all our hearts by 
her cute little ways, and she is a perfect pet with 
the whole family as well as with all the neighbors. 


' 8 is satisfactory and contented. 


She certainly is a little dear, and I guess it would 
take a good deal to induce my daughter Ruth, who 
claims her as her especial property, to give her up. 
She is especially fond of riding in the auto and 
wants to go every timeshe hears it start out. Some 
day when she is riding in Boston we may be able to 
call and let you see her. — Mrs. G. Ev K& 
South Weymouth. 
A.R. Le:— Your postal at) hang: 
the St. Bernard we took from you November 9 is 
doing fine. I don’t think you would hardly recog- 
nize him as the same dog, he has improved in looks 
We scarce ever 


I would say 


so much. Seems very contented. 
have: to chalnoniimsnoOwes seb ae 
Canton. 

A. R. L.:—Your postal received. My little dog 
Spot is very well and happy. He is very fond of all of 
us, but he likes me the best. He sleeps in my room 
every night. Heisaveryintelligent dog and very well 
trained. He is bound to lie near the fire. Can 
you tell me any way to break him of it? Yours 
LDU] yartlonn welt 

A.R.L.:—Your card at hand. “he dog seems 
happy enough. We have named him Jack. He 
makes a very good watch dog, but I am puzzled to 
know what to feed him on; all he wants is candy and 
peanuts. I know this is not good for him but he 
does beg so hard if he smells them. He is the 
dreadfulest thing to scratch you ever saw and | 
can’t seem to break him ofat:—— Mito eee 

The Newfoundland dog I got from you on Dec. 
He thinks the 
world of the children and stays with them out-of- 
doors all the time. He isn’t quite as good a watch 
dog as we would have liked, but wouldn’t lose him 
now for anything.— Mrs. C. A. B. 

P.S.—A pig will lick him. 


Cats Boarded 


Large sunny runs and best of care 
given your pet. 
While you enjoy your vacation let 


him enjoy his. 


MRS. L. E. WHITNEY 


58 Plympton Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
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The New Ethics 


Prof. J. Howard Moore’s 
Latest Book 


A plea for the more humane treat- 
ment of all animals. You will not only 
enjoy reading it yourself many times, but 


will “ pass it on” to others. 


$1.00, Postpaid 
SAMUEL A. BLOCH 


THE BOOKMAN 


681 H Oakley Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A FREE GLINIG cere’ cos 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Gummington St., Back Bay. el. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendanve, 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals | 


332 Newbury Street 
BOSTON 


Telephone, 2200 and 2203 Back Bay 


HAYMARKET 151 


W.H. McLELLAN 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS, WINDOW 
SHADES 
Drapery Poles, Rods and Trimmings 
WEDDING CANOPIES TO LET 
BOAT COVERS SPRAY HOODS 
Haymarket Square, Boston 


Piease mention this Paper 


Every Junior Member of the Animal 
Rescue League should have one of these 


badges, made of oxidized silver, same 
size and pattern as shown 
IMecult week rice #1 O=scents 
each. By mail, 12 cents. 
In ordering, specify 
whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 


Address 
Rescue League, 
Boston, Mass. 


The 


OS1 Carver 


Animal 
Street, 


all orders to 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 
SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
Telephone, Cambridge 2054 


Animals 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 3 T06 P. M. DAILY 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.-S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washinoton St. Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman 


Frank S. Waterman 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


The Jones Readers 


sss 23333235: 


A SIGNIFICANT LETTER 


“Tt gives me great pleasure to find in the Jones Readers so 
many excellent lessons upon the sympathy and consideration we owe 


SS3399: 


my to our fourfooted helpers, I am also glad to see that the faithful 

py service of the horse, the devoted affection of the dog, and the useful 

M and pleasant companionship of the cat are shown by verse and prose 

nN in a way that cannot fail to make an impression on youthful minds. 

8 The literary quality of these readers seems to me to be excellent, 

A and altogether I commend them heartily.” 

A Mrs. Huntineron Situ, 

MW President of the Animal Rescue League. 
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OLD GRIST MILL)  yeyFicHTronSppapy 
Dos BREAD vf ee 


Improves and  Strengthens| . 
the Digestive Organs 

Produces Health and Vigor Dog Cakes 

A Food Your Dog Will Like 


AVOI SWEETENED, SOFT OR 

MEDICATED FOODE 

which cause indigestion, loss of coat and many 
other evils. 

Send stamp for Catalogue “‘Dog Culture ” 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET which contains practical chapters on the feeding, 
kenneling and general management of dogs, also 
seca (4 A 0) Oe chapters on cats. 


Spratt’s Patent (AM.) Ltd. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON Newark, N. J., (Head Office) San Francisco, Cal. 


St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio 
Charlestown - = Mass. Montreal! Canada 


THE WOODBERRY PRESS, BOSTON. 
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